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THE KUPPUSWAM! SASTP1 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
MADRAS. 

PREFACE. 

A lost a son B (aged 14), was 
■overwhelmed with grief and needed some 
consolatiQn. Verbal consolation has but 
a transient effect and passes away as soon 
as the consoler turns his back as the sage 
Vashistha learnt by experience in case of 
Aja OiTW:). The poet Kalidas has said :— 

*9 7T$f?T 

(Wt 

This little book is meant as a live com¬ 
panion to A and thoge who might be 
in like situation. Eastern dishes are now¬ 
adays unpalatable without western sauce. 
This is my apology for the language and 
form of the book. May God help those 
for whom it is intended. 

My special blessings are due to Shri- 
man Kanti Lai Basu and a relation of his, 
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who have taken great care in giving the 
book shape and form for publication. My 
grateful thanks are also due to Dr. S. K. 
Bannerji m.a., ph.D., b.l., for having 
corrected the manuscript and making it fit 
for the press. 

(SWAMD SACHCHIDANAm 

“Ramkutir” 

23, Hazra Lane, Kalighat P. O., 

Calcutta, dated the 1st July 1936. 



FOREWORD. 


I have accepted with considerable diffi¬ 
dence the invitation to write a Foreword to 
the following pages, as I am painfully 
conscious of my own unfitness to sponsor a 
treatise that deals with the most insistent, 
insoluble problem of human life and reli¬ 
gion. As an utter layman in matters 
religious, as one who has not been fortun¬ 
ate enough to have a glimpse into the 
sacred mysteries, I do not feel I have any 
say in the matter. The book, however, 
seems to be written entirely for the class 
of uninitiated lay m*n of whom I may con¬ 
sider myself as a typical representative. 
And possibly from this pcflnt of view my 
impressions may have a special significance 
as affording proof as to how far the man in, 
the street who cannot boast of a specially 
religious temperament is likely to be influ¬ 
enced by the persuasions embodied in the 
following pages. 

Sorrow, especially that due to bereave¬ 
ment, is a universal experience, and the 
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problem for all religions is how to live it 
down and make it contribute to the enrich¬ 
ment and expansion of our spiritual nature. 
To the believer in Divine Providence sor¬ 
row is not an unmeaning accident, but an 
essential part of the scheme of things to- 
which the sufferer should know how to> 
adapt himself. The book before us is an 
attempt to persuade man as to the real 
nature of sorrow and to his own imperative- 
duty to adjust himself to this sharp and 
poignant experience. It provides a very 
lucid exposition of the nature of sorrow and 
of the spiritual constituents of human life 
which should regulate his sensitiveness to 
grief. The pitfi of the problem consists in 
developing a special mental attitude, a 
mood of spiritual detachment from earthly 
things and of absorption in God, a clarity of 
vision that pierces through the illusions of' 
sorrow and makes man glimpse the reality 
underneath. But this mood is only attain¬ 
able through a prolonged and strenuous self- 
discipline, and the principal interest of the- 
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book lies in providing a clear exposition as 
to how such a self-discipline is to be prac¬ 
tised, and of the mystic, almost unrealis- 
able importance of the Guru in inculcating 
the process to be followed. It is a closely 
reasoned treatise, drawing upon and recon¬ 
ciling both Eastern and Western systems 
of philosophy and satisfying the mo 9 t 
rigourous intellectual standards that may 
be demanded by a highly educated man of 
to-day. And yet it soars beyond mere 
logical ratiocination and ever visualises the 
eternal background of spiritual reality 
which encompasses all our frail reasoning 
efforts and gives to them their real mean¬ 
ing. It is written in cigar, forcible Eng¬ 
lish, unencumbered with technicalities and 
carrying its points home with an irresist¬ 
ible clarity of appeal. It furnishes, as 
clearly as the nature of the subject permits, 
that intellectual basis of spiritual faith, 
without which the latter tends to become 
a dark, chaotic welter of fancies and super¬ 
stitions, a blind, unreasoning impulse that 
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works itself out like a short-lived frenzy. 
To provide such a foundation is to lend sta¬ 
bility to religious faith and elevate it above 
the level of vagrant moods and casual im¬ 
pulses not rooted in the depths of our 
nature. 

To perform this is no mean achieve¬ 
ment. And yet the book gives us some¬ 
thing better than that. After all intellect 
alone cannot afford practical guidance in 
matters of faith, any more than the most 
clever diagnosis by itself can cure a disease. 
The book also provides practical hints and 
admonitions which ar% more important 
than mere intellectual analysis and subtlety 
of dialectics. Ites no mere academic dis¬ 
cussion but aims at applying the balm to 
the stricken heart. Its powers of convey¬ 
ing consolation have been actually put to 
the test and triumphed. It sprang out of 
the desire to offer consolation to a bereaved 
parent who, by the grace of the Guru, has 
already been restored to peace of mind and 
learnt to look at sorrow in its true colours 
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and perspective. To resolve the jarring 
■discord of a deeply troubled human heart, 
to pierce through its gloomy, brooding self¬ 
absorption, to attune it once more to the 
eternal harmony of the Universe, to enable 
it to realise the chastening, educative effect 
of sorrow and to grasp the hidden motives 
of the Divine Providence—to achieve 
this is to perform a miracle, the only 
kind of miracle possible in this scepti¬ 
cal, rationalistic age. My head bows 
down in reverence to the Guru whose 
teachings made such a miracle possible, 
and who, by teaching the process of the 
conquest of sorrow? has laid by the heels 
one of the worst tormentors of the human 
race. May he continue hiS healing, bene¬ 
ficent mission for the benefit of stricken 
humanity, and may his disciples continue 
to record and interpret his message for the 
persuasion of the uninitiated. 

Srikumar Bannerjee, m.a., Ph.p., B.L., 
Senior Professor of English, Rajshahi College. 

Dated Nalhati, Birbhum, 23rd June, 1936. 



CONQUEST OF SORROW. 


To know where danger lies is half the 
"way to safety. To know what sorrow is, 
is half the conquest. Sorrow is univer¬ 
sally felt but little understood. What is 
sorrow? Sorrow is an emotional state of 
mind arising out of the loss, actual or sup¬ 
posed, of some object of affection. Physi¬ 
cists tell us that when one body so acta 
upon another that the latter experiences a 
change, the body acteck upon is said to Be 
‘sensitive’ and the experience itself is ‘sen¬ 
sation’. This holds good in organic crea¬ 
tion as well. Sensation is a feeling and 
is either of pleasure or of pain. Pleasure 
attracts, pain repels. Multiplicity of sen¬ 
sations creates complex feelings. The 
emotion of sorrow, like every other emo¬ 
tion is a complex feeling. All emotions 
are in the beginning impulsive in charac¬ 
ter. Frequent recurrence over a period of 
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time turns a pleasurable emotion into 
attachment (VIfffw) or attraction. Habi¬ 
tual attachment in its turn converts affec¬ 
tion into an appetite. All appetites are" 
periodic, reviving and reappearing like 
hunger &c. even when the objects that 
produce them are absent. In this revival 
of appetite there is, however, an element 
of pain, in that the intensity of pleasure in 
the revived emotion is weaker than in the 
original when the object is itself present. 
This element of pain is, however, to some 
extent alleviated by the prospect of regain¬ 
ing the object, borrow is most intense 
when there is no hope of the object ever 
coming back as in death. Death is the 
most acute and incisive cause of sorrow. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that 
the intensity of sorrow is determined by 
the intensity of attachment and also by the 
extent of loss of the object of attachment. 
Sorrow is more subjective, mental than 
objective; for the same object that habitu¬ 
ally produces pleasure may, at times cause 
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•even pain according to the temper, at the 
time, of the subject that feels. 

OBJECT OP SORROW AND ITS LOSS. 

Philosophers tell us that all human ex¬ 
perience falls under two departments— 
popularly called matter and mind. They 
also use the words non-ego and ego but 
prefer the names object and subject. 
They tell us further that there can be no 
object without a subject and vice versa. 
Materialists assert that there is no matter 
without energy and no energy without mat¬ 
ter. Rationalists go fufther and say that 
spirit can neither exist nor work without 
matter. The Upanishads teach that Rayi 
and Prana (TTT’ir:, Life) are twins 
and out of them all things in this Universe 
are evolved. The Sankhya system of 
Philosophy speaks of Prakriti (irerf?r.) and 
Purusha All the schools of 

thought thus agree as to matter and if they 
•differ as to the other factor of humah etf 
perience it is because the names energy 
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mind, Life(tnw:)» Spirit and Purusha 
are used in different situations and rela¬ 
tions. These are but different aspects of 
one and the same entity. Matter and 
Mjind constitute in fact a two-faced unity. 

* An object of affection may, therefore, 
be either some inorganic matter or an orga- 
nib being. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the 
greatest of modern scientists of Britain, 
tells us that “if the very material of the 
E&rth is to be accounted for we may pic¬ 
ture to ourselves electrons combining into 
atoms, and atoms uniting with each other 
into the molecule oHhe ordinary chemical 
substances we know. We may even go> 
further back and speculation the forma¬ 
tion of electrons out of Ether’’. Thus in 
ultimate analysis a material thing becomes 
a collocation of electrons, the indivisible* 
forms of matter. 

„A11 organic beings, too, are found in- 
ultimate analysis to be associations of elec¬ 
trons or Pranas in Upanishadic language- 
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"“Our own body”, says the great Ger¬ 
man Biologist, Eamst Haeckel, ‘‘is not 
really the simple unity that it is generally 
■supposed to be. On the contrary, it is a 
very elaborate social system of countless 
microscopic organisms, a colony or com¬ 
mon-wealth, made up of innumerable inde¬ 
pendent units.” These countless micros¬ 
copic organisms are said to work in groups 
-and each group, nay, each individual unit 
in a group, has a function of its own. 
The Kaushitaki Upanishad says the same- 
thing with this difference that the Kausi- 
taki recognises a supreme chief over 
these countless organisms (Kau. Ch. IV, 
•20). It seems that every collective 
work makes a* demand for such a sup¬ 
reme chief. The countless microscopic 
'organisms of which all multi-cellular 
animal bodies are composed owe their ori¬ 
gin to a single cell. In fact every living 
being, as Biologists tell us, begins life as 
.a single cell. This germ-cell grows, 
■divides and multiplies into millions and 
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millions of cells of which an animal body 
is composed. A cell again, says the same 
■German Biologist, is a unified organism, 
a self-contained living being. It is com¬ 
posed of a large number of atoms of differ¬ 
ent kinds; each atom in its turn is a collo¬ 
cation of positrons and electrons or Pranas 
as the Upanishads say. Thus in ultimate 
analysis every body inorganic or organic 
is a collocation of countless positrons and 
electrons as the scientists tell us or of living 
Pranas as the Upanishads teach. These 
Pranas are immortal (*nS7T*T) according to 
Vedanta. 

Science, too, teaches us that matter 
and energy are indestructible. If God, 
the Eternal Life, is omnipresent and if 
Isha (tap.) inspires whatsoever moves in 
this eternal movement (t* l ) there is 
nothing which can be said to be without 
life. Birth is integration or association of 
Pranas and death is disintegration or disso¬ 
lution thereof. It will thus be seen that 
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both Vedanta and Science agree in holding 
that death is only a change of form and is 
impossible in its absolute sense. What do- 
we s then mourn for—the changing forms 
and appearances of things or the imperish¬ 
able substance? Truly has the Bhagavata 
Gita said:— 

sftjRlT ifa* SITU 

?*T*rcwfTr!fTw *r grrfa i 

»fatT 

Loss in death of an object of affection is- 
nothing but the loss of forms or appear¬ 
ances in which the object usually presented 
itself to create the feeling of pleasure or an 
attachment to itself. Such changes of 
forms in every object of attachment occur 
every moment of our life, nay, with every 
breath that we take in or give out. It is 
within our experience, as has already been 
said, that an object of love or affection 
turhs itself into an object of hate or ceases 
to-attract when it ceases to give pleasure 
by change of behaviour or form. Simi- 
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larly, an object of hate may become an 
object of affection. Joy or sorrow, there¬ 
fore, represents a relation between the sub¬ 
ject and object and such relation is often 
found to change. None but the ignorant 
can mourn for such changing relations. 
Loss then is loss of form and relation. 

SUBJECT THAT FEELS SORROW. 

says the Kathopanishad. It is the Ego 
that is, when in company with Indriya 
(senses) and Mana (Intellect), the Bhokta 
(WftTT) that enjoys *>r suffers. 

We have seen that the human body is 
a community or commonwealth of millions 
and millions of living cells and that these 
cells work in groups under a supreme chief. 
A sense-organ is not a mere mechanical 
apparatus like a radio-set or a gramophone 
receiving and reproducing what it gets 
from without. It is a living agent; a group 
of living cells forming a community by 
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itself and working for a specific end as the 
eye for vision, the ear for hearing, the 
nose for smell and so on. It receives im¬ 
pressions from without and feels sensations 
which are carried to the sensorium in the 
brain. The sensorium transmits the im¬ 
pressions received from the senses to the 
Intellect or thought-organ. Sensations are 
produced by and relate to appearances and 
forms of external objects and not to their 
attributes and substances. The sense-or¬ 
gans look outward (tpcTfi^paTfa) and do not 
look inward (tnsrfcT towards 

the Ego (SR 8l»). They are take 

things as they present‘themselves and not 
by discrimination. Discrimination is the 
function of the'intellect (pr:). Intellect 
is analysed into consciousness of difference, 
consciousness of agreement and retentive¬ 
ness or memory. Physically, Intellect has 
a seat or organ of its own in the cortex of 
the brain. In this Intellect or Thought- 
centre the various impressions received 
from the sense-centres are associated, com- 
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bined and united in harmonious thought. 
The Intellect, too, is not a mere mechani¬ 
cal apparatus. It is a living agent consti¬ 
tuted by a group of cells. Its chief func¬ 
tions are analysis and synthesis of sensa¬ 
tions received. It forms concepts and 
notions. As spectrum analysis of reflected 
and decomposed light leads to the elemen¬ 
tal constitution of things, so does the Intel¬ 
lect lead by the analysis of sensations to 
the constitution of things. Intellect goes 
deeper than mere appearances of things. 
Intellect is as the Mandu- 

kyaponishad says^ Its chief functions 
according to Sankhya Philosophy are 
ftw: (analysis) and (synthe¬ 

sis). It will thus be seen that in the cha¬ 
racterisation of the Intellect both the East 
and the West agree. Like a central post 
office the Intellect (?r:) sorts the messages 
received from the senses and sends them 
out to their final destination which in this 
case is the “central organ” or “central 
cell”, also a living being. It is interposed 
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between the intellect-cell and the motor¬ 
cell and is the independent organ of Will. 
In this central cell is a point where the 
ingoing sense currents are converted into 
the outgoing muscular currents. This 
point is what may be called the “Will cen¬ 
tre’’ or the Ego. When free, it deter¬ 
mines actions in relation to thought; 
otherwise actions are determined by pre¬ 
ceding thoughts and sensibilities. Our 
analysis now introduces us to the Ego or 
Soul which, as has been said before, enjoys 
or suffers when in company with the senses 
and the Intellect. 

What is Soul? It v-nay be defined as 
self-conscious energy or self-energising 
consciousness and is either unembodied or 
embodied. Unembodied consciousness is 
the Absolute, which is beyond thought 
and expression. Embodied Consciousness, 
Energy or Soul is either Cosmic or Indivi¬ 
dual. The Cosmic Soul is God. The poet 
has well said :— 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body the Universe and God the soul”. 
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Individual Soul on the other hand, 
varies in accordance with the unit of body 
in which it is encased such as an atom- 
soul, a molecule-soul, a cell-soul, a human- 
soul &c. Properly and strictly speaking 
the soul embodied in Prana (akin to elec¬ 
tron) is indivisible and therefore Individual 
Soul (^fanrr). 

Matter being the measure of embodied 
soul, the Prana (electron soul) named 
Ahamkara (*T?n?::) by Sankhya is the 
all round measure as well of the material 
as of the spiritual jvorld. Sankhya defines 
the function of Ahamkara as Abhimana 
( trfwR: )—Abhi—all sound and Mana 
—measure. Prana is seed-matter, seed- 
thought, seed-soul and linguistically speak¬ 
ing seed-sound (*n<fa«5 ) also. It is 
physically and spiritually the smallest unit 
measure. Prana is the substance of things. 
*TO^fa tJJTTfa «U «) All things 

are but forma of Prana. "irurefaw 
Wn fafat ^ says the 
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Prashnopanishad; “whatsoever there is in 
the three spheres of the Universe is under 
the control of Prana’’. 

Our analysis so far brings us to the con¬ 
clusion that senses (*f%?nfw) relate to 
outward appearances of things, generate 
feelings and create pluralism. Manatee:) 
or Intellect leads to the constitution of 
things, creates knowledge and generates 
dualism. It is the Individual Ego (sftararr) 
that is the substance of all things and that 
leads to the Universal Ego and Monism. 

ft 

As essence it is the same in all. To a 
Vedantist nothing is non-living. Every 
electron (rrcrrw) in a body is a living 
entity and has a soul in it. Physically and 
spiritually, therefore, both the subject and 
object belong to the same category of 
being. Both of them live, move and have 
their being eternally together in the Cos¬ 
mic Soul. Neither of the two is ever lost 
to the other. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SORROW AND 
DEATH. 

Where there is no affection there is no 
sorrow. Enjoyment and sorrow are like 
action and reaction, rise and fall of a wave, 
succession of day and night or the oscilla¬ 
tion of a pendulum. He who wants to 
enjoy, must be prepared to suffer sorrow. 
No mortal being can escape sorrow unless 
his mind attains a state of equilibrium or 
equanimity *?W<TT). 

It has been said that sorrow arises out 
of the loss of seme object of affection. 
Affection is an attachment to an object and 
the loss thereof, either temporary or per¬ 
manent, is always inevitable. We have 
in the Gita :— 

uIttt w* 

“Touches (wfi:) with objects (*rrarr.) are 
the causes of joy and sorrow. They are 
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evanescent ()" Whatever 
there is in this Universe moves in the eter¬ 
nal movement. Jagat (sprrcj) is perpetual 
movement—change of form. No object of 
attachment can last for ever unless that 
object be the immortal Universal Self 
(tmn*TT). Eternal bliss, therefore, means 
attachment to Paramatma. An attach¬ 
ment to an earthly object must vanish 
sooner or later. Loss of an earthly object 
of attachment is inevitable. In case of 
temporary loss there may be a relieving 
factor in the hope of regaining the object. 
I lose a valuable gold watch; I am sorry. 
This sorrow is relieved in the hope that I 
may regain it or gain another like it. But 
there is no such compensating element in 
a permanent loss, as in death. It is said 
that death is the most acute and incisive 
cause of sorrow. Death, however, is not 
so mournful as it is generally supposed to 
be. It is ignorance that magnifies it 
and makes its pangs so fearful. Rightly 
understood, death gives a pang to life but 
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it adds a cubit to the soul. Death raises 
the soul higher and is a blessing. Physi¬ 
cally dissolution releases energy that was 
held in bondage by the component bodies. 
This released energy, until it is again held 
in bondage, lives, moves and has its being 
in Cosmic Energy. In spiritual life death 
releases the soul held in bondage by bodies 
(sretafar) and enables the soul to join, 
live, move and have its being in Para- 
matma (uTTHaTf)- Birth is bondage, 
•death is mukti—liberation from bondage ; 
for dissolution or disintegration of bodies 
releases the energy that kept the compos¬ 
ing ingredients together. Such release is 
mukti and should not therefore be mourned 
for. 


But is sorrow an unmixed evil after 
all? Life is not all sunshine. There is 
night as well. Life is a combination of 
•opposites and is a struggle between these 
opposites. The problem of life is the pro¬ 
blem of the reconciliation of opposites in 
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thought as well as in practice. Struggle 
is essentially necessary for self-realisation- 
and self-expression. It is for this reason 
that God has created Maya (finn). Sat 
(«*[) comes out of Asat and 

Asat comes out of Sat (fr^-a). Life is 
Sadasat (^^); the one cannot be valued 
and realised without the other. Spirit 
always conveys the idea of conflict of oppo¬ 
site elements, of antagonism overcome, 
unity reached through the struggle. Strug¬ 
gle keeps down the opposites. Self-reali¬ 
sation and self-expression involve some 
struggle. Hence it is that Bhagavan has 
created Maya for self-expression. Know¬ 
ledge, too, is distinction, difference. To 
know a thing is to distinguish it from all 
other things. Sorrow is as much neces¬ 
sary for thought and life as joy. The one 
cannot be valued without the other. They 
limit each other. Poison kills life; it also 
saves life. Sorrow reminds us of the eva¬ 
nescence of things—both of itself and of 
joy. It teaches us that life is change. 
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Whenever a man is in difficulty and feels 
himself out of his depths he invariably ap¬ 
peals to Bhagavan for succour. We think, 
more of God in adversity than in pros¬ 
perity. 

If 3ft SO 3 ?! WtT i 

sft m ^ *STt ii* 

The pangs of sorrow set man to search 
for a remedy and lead him to the acquisi¬ 
tion and expansion of knowledge. The 
more man proceeds in search of a remedy, 
the greater extends the range of his know¬ 
ledge. Sorrow creates a doubt in the bene¬ 
volence of Providence and sets us to pon¬ 
der over the riddle of the Universe, the 
nature of the Creator and the Ultimate goal' 
of life. It turns us to God—the ultimate 
goal. In Him both the subject that feels 
sorrow, and the object that by absence pro¬ 
duces it, live, move and have their being 
in eternal association. Whenever man 
goes astray sorrow whips him on to the- 
right path. To kill sorrow is to kill life:. 
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The proper remedy lies in the subjugation 
of sorrow rather than in its annihilation, 
to turn a foe into a friend. A man on tEe 
back of an unruly horse is completely at 
the mercy of the animal. His safety may 
lie in killing the animal but then the pur¬ 
pose will be frustrated. His aim should 
be to bring the animal under control and 
utilise its energies for his own benefit. To 
kill the animal is to defeat the very purpose 
for which he rides. Whichever way we 
turn the only remedy that presents itself 
is Control and not Destruction. How to 
bring sorrow under control? 

REMEDY. 

Philosophers,* it has been seen, use the 
■word subject as synonymous with mind. 
All states of mind, they say, fall under 
three divisions—feeling, intellect and will. 
These three aspects of mind can all be 
traced in germ to sensation, but in deve¬ 
lopment the senses contribute most to the 
emotions, the understanding or Mana 
<(?!»!:) to the Intellect and the Ego finally 
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to the will. This threefold aspect of the 
subject moreover corresponds in the reverse 
order to the three aspects of matter viz. 
substance, attribute or property and ap¬ 
pearance, expression or function of things. 
In knowledge we proceed from expression 
or function to attribute or property and 
thence inward to substance or reality. On 
the mental side knowledge begins with 
sensation, develops with intellect and ends 
in Ego, the Reality. It would thus appear 
that sensations and emotions that are sen¬ 
sual i.e. derived from the senses and not 
from the Intellect ^are related to the chang¬ 
ing appearances of things and are there¬ 
fore prolific in producing j«ys and sorrows. 
Emotions obey their own laws, which con¬ 
sist in their rise, culmination, subsidence, 
periodicity and alternation. In this law 
lies a remedy for the alleviation of sorrow. 
Like every other feeling sorrow exhaust* 
itself by its own action. The greater the 
intensity, the more exhaustive is the reac¬ 
tion. Emotions cannot last long; they 
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are subject to alternation. Intellect on 
the other hand is the faculty of knowledge 
and knowledge is said to be the panacea 
of all evils. Emotion and Intellect are like 
the two pans of a delicate balance, the 
higher the one rises, the lower the other 
falls. It is a fact within everyday experi¬ 
ence that emotion is at its lowest ebb when 
intellectual exercise is at its greatest 
height. The reverse is the case when 
emotions are high. 

Eradication of sorrow, says Maharshi 
Kapila, can be attained only through the 
knowledge of the patent (manifest), the 
latent (unmanifest) and of the Conscious 
Knower (^ifw v 

Intellect goes deeper than the sense organs. 
Intellectual exercise in the form of 
analysis robs appearances of their charms. 
In speaking of the rainbow well has the 
.poet sung— 

“When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws.” 
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So do the emotions yield to the cold 
material analysis of the Intellect. All 
progress of thought is from the concrete to 
•the abstract. Intellect deals with the 
more abstract aspect of things than the 
senses. The greater the abstraction, the 
lesser the play of the concrete senses. 

Will, however, plays the most import¬ 
ant part in controlling sorrow. In deep 
sleep when the senses and the Intellect are 
at rest there are no ravages of sorrow or in 
fact of any kind of feeling. The Ego (*n*n) 
lives in complete detachment, is 
as the Gita says* This fact proves that 
the senses and Mana (W.) are really the 
agents of emotions and secondly the Ego 
can, at times, cut off all connections with 
these agents and can thereby escape from 
sorrow for a time. But this severance of 
connection with the senses and Intellect 
shuts the gates of knowledge and stands in 
the way of self-expression, self-realisation, 
self-determination and self-expansion. 
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On the other hand to switch on connection? 
with these agents of emotion is to invite 
all sorts of feelings. This is a dilemma. 
It is, however, daily in human experience 
that even in the waking state (snipr) 
when the senses and Intellect are active, 
the Ego can by an effort of will attend 
or attach itself to an object in preference to- 
another. In this situation there is still' 
some freedom. This attachment of Atma 
to an object is normally voluntary. Habi¬ 
tual attention strengthens volition (Will). 
Man can by an effort of his Will turn away 
from unpleasant experiences and can at¬ 
tach himself to what for the time being is 
pleasant. Suclj diversion of attention is a 
means of escape from the clutches of sor¬ 
row but it is only a makeshift way, for 
what man turns to is equally transient and 
is oftener than not followed by reaction. 
Transfer of attention from one ephemeral 
subject to another is no permanent 
remedy. Permanent relief can be found 
only in Brahmacharyya (HURTT*.)— 
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living in Brahma, in Reality which does 
not change amidst the manifold changes 
of the Universe. 

fVfamftsT hu man worn i 
rifir^ro n" 
*ft?TT 

There are, says the Bhagavat Gita, two 
ways for emancipation viz. the path of 
knowledge and the path of Yoga (action). 
Both the paths, however, lead to the same 
end. We have briefly explored the path 
of knowledge. Let us now turn to the 
path of Yoga (Karjna). 

The three factors of mind—emotion, 
intellect and will, are inseparable but the 
result of their combined activities is char¬ 
acterised as experience which in Eastern 
nomenclature is Veda «*). Veda like 
experience is one. It is only the prepon- 
derence of the one or the other factor that 
determines the state and activities of the 
mind for the time being. The objects of 
the senses that generate feeling are said to 
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be stronger than the senses themselves. 

troWr:” (mz 31 \ •) The objects 
of the senses ordinarily control the senses. 
The Ego, whose agents the senses are, is, 
in this situation, at the mercy of the ex¬ 
ternal objects and enjoys or suffers as the c e 
objects determine. Whatever these exter¬ 
nal objects present—pleasure or pain, joy 
or sorrow—the Ego is compelled to accept. 
This is an unhappy and undesirable situa¬ 
tion. The remedy lies in withdrawing the 
senses from the control of their objects and 
placing them under the subjection of the 
Intellect (w.) whict|. is superior to the 
objects of the senses tWf TR:” 

Jf then both Mana and the 
Indriyas can be brought under the control 
of the Ego, the objects of the senses cannot 
influence the joys and sorrows of the Indri¬ 
yas and Mana. The secret of success lies 
then in bringing the Mana under the con¬ 
trol of the Ego. “ fit lmrafro” 

^ 18 *.) (take shelter in Eeason) says Lord 
Shrikrishna to Arjuna. To rationalise 
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the emotions is to disarm sorrow of its 
stings. 

The question is how to do it. Here 
we turn to the other path viz. Kriya Yoga. 
In ultimate analysis, as we have seen, both 
the subject and the object resolve them¬ 
selves into combinations of Pranas. It is 
through Prana then that the control of 
Mana and thereby of Indriyas and the con¬ 
quest of sorrow is to be sought for. "^fTT 
T* rspmft (*m) 

“As the navel holds fast the spokes so does 
Prana sustain all that exist in the uni¬ 
verse.’’ Whatever there is in the three 
spheres is under the control of Prana says 
the Prashnopanishad. •Birth and Death 
are no exceptions, for to control Pranas is 
to control them. But this Prana does not 
generally live alone like electrons that are 
rarely found in a free state. Prana is 
associated with Tejas and comes into the 
body with Tejas "1P0TO!»'• i 

** The plasm 
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(l?n) out of which all animal bodies grow 
is Tejas collected from all parts of the 

Rt? )• The most vital power 
in this plasm is Ojah (sftsn) which is an¬ 
other name for Prana. To retain this Ojah- 
() in the body is Brahmacharyya. 
Concentrated Ojah is Kundalini Shakti. 
The object of Yoga is to invigor¬ 
ate the Kundalini Shakti, to force it into 
the innermost canal of the central nervous 
system Shushumna fa*psJT), to strengthen 
thereby all the Pranas in the body and with 
their added strength to force open the door 
of the chamber (Anahata, + 

wherein resides the supreme Self. 
When the chamber door is opened the 
Supreme Self reveals himself to all the 
Pranas who now recognise him and at once 
yield supremacy to him. Thus self-deter¬ 
mination follows immediately on self-reali¬ 
sation. So long as Indra 
^n*.l? c -R) could not realise that he is one 
with the Supreme Self, the Asuras (sorrow 
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*&c.) overpowered him (). Until 
self-realisation is complete the Ego 
remains as the Gita says 

(»r 

How r to bring the Pranas under the 
control of the Ego. The chief Prana 
(Ego) says “I divide myself into five 
•classes and thereby hold the body” (RHU- 
The five kinds of Prana are WTO, *TOT»r, 
sum, and Of these again Prana 
is the principal. It is so called because it 
brings about tn’JPT, what in Physiology is 
called metabolisea. Metabolism consists of 
two different processes viz. anabolism and 
katabolism—the processes of breaking up 
-of matter and of reforming the broken, 
parts into new compounds, somewhat ana¬ 
logous to the action of Intellect as mani¬ 
fested in the analysis of impressions 
received and in the formation of concepts 
out of the analysed parts and 

•of 5FR: ). Physiologists identify meta¬ 
bolism with life (JOT:). The sense organs 
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including the understanding function 
by virtue of these five classes of Pranas. 
To control the sense organs is to control 
the functions of these Pranas. Prana 
manifests itself in respiration which con¬ 
sists in drawing in air, circulating that air 
to the innermost cells throughout the body, 
thereby purifying these cells and then 
throwing it out with waste products. This 
drawing in and throwing out of air are 
respectively known as inhalation or inspi¬ 
ration and exhalation or expiration. The 
process of inhalation and expiration is or¬ 
dinarily involuntary afid unconscious 
(VffRrT- Voluntary control of Prana 

:) * is known in Sadhana as 
Ajapa fasicn). It is a fact of experience 
which every one can test for himself that 
concentration of mind on a particular 
object involves temporary suspension of 
breath. This fact shows that there is an 
intimate, though hidden, connection 
between regulation of breath and concen¬ 
tration of mind. 
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The process of controlling the Pranas 
and thereby concentrating the mind 
through the voluntary regulation of breath 
is technically known as Pranayama 

(oiwnrnr)- 

fsnsrre fat« 

itereraft fafaut w?r: i 

a: ^far. * I *f%cr fiWi: u 

mwfatofasnif: «: *fa ^?r: n" 

When the Ego i^ by Pranayama suffici¬ 
ently strong and habituated to attend to 
or concentrate for long upon any particu¬ 
lar object, the next step in self-realisation, 
says Maharshi Patanjala, is Pratyahara 
(USHW.) or withdrawal from the objects 
of the senses and the Intellect (w.) The 
objects of the senses and the Intellect as 
has been pointed out before, are the perish¬ 
able properties and forms of things. When 
the Ego, therefore, withdraws from these 
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evanescent aspects of the object there re¬ 
mains for the subjective Ego only the 
objective Prana to fall back upon and com¬ 
mune with. The Prana, subjective or ob¬ 
jective, is, as we have also seen before, the 
seed-matter, the seed-thought, the seed- 
soul and linguistically the seed-sound or 
Vija-mantra too. Mantra is 

what extricates the Ego from the clutches 
of the objects of the senses and the Intel¬ 
lect. It also is all round the universal 
measure. In it materiality vanishes to 
the minimum and spirituality begins to 
evolve. 

C 

At the risk of some digression a word 
or two on Mantra may be inserted here. 
As sensations and emotions are the pro¬ 
ducts of the sense-organs, notions and 
judgments are the product of the Intellect, 
so are ideas and principles the product of 
Reason. A Mantra is a principle. Prin¬ 
ciples are made of ideas, so are Mantras 
made of Vija-mantras. An idea is farthest 
from materiality, is nearest to spirit, so is 
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Vija-mantra. As sound, a Vija-mantra or 
seed-mantra is all pervading, as modern 
science has shewn in broadcasting; as 
thought, it is most abstract. It is spirit 
itself. The ideal of pure Reason is God 
and God is the Idea. The Idea may be 
defined, as Plato long ago did, “as the com¬ 
mon element in the manifold, the indivi¬ 
dual in the universal, the one in the many, 
the fixed and permanent in the mutable 0 . 
“The Idea is the highest logical definition 
of the Absolute” says the great German 
Philosopher Hegel. Let us take an 
example. The » Prana va is the Idea 

0 Om is the Absolute; all these are 
its explications. Om represents the unity 
of the material, the mental and the 
spiritual worlds; the unity of the crea¬ 
tive, the preservative and the destruc¬ 
tive principles. Om is the trinity in one. 
It is the Idea. All Vija-mantras are but 
ideas, aspects of the one Idea. A Guru 
who instils and inspires the Idea, stands 
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for It though in a more concrete form in- 
the beginning. 

The objective Prana appears in Pra- 
tyahara as flashes of lightning. 

The next step in sadhana is to hold these- 
flashes and make them permanent and con¬ 
tinuous. This is Dharana (uttwt) in which 
all material aspects of the objective world 
recede and vanish to a point. Mind like 
nature abhors vacuum. Those who ap¬ 
proach the problem from the linguistic or 
nominalistic point of view take up the 
seed-sound or Vija-mantra as the most im¬ 
material or abstract universal to start with. 
But we are entering into a labyrinth in 
which a Guru adone can guide. A Guru 
is incarnate Mantra-shakti. Generally 
speaking with Dhyana («n*T:) we enter 
into the region of Dhi (ut) or Reason. 
In Reason alone all emotions are rational¬ 
ised and lose their identity. Hence it ia 
that Lord Shrikrishna so often enjoins 
Arjuna to take shelter in Buddhi (Reason) 
“fit *I8£) The whole- 
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teaching of the Bhagavata Gita may be 
summed up in the precept “sftjpw: 

“withdraw from the clutches of the senses 
and Intellect and **0 and let 

your activities be determined by the Ego’’ 
—such determination being possible in 
Yoga (self-realisation). The Kathopani- 
shada says— 

*nr 

rTWTf: HWVf7T*T I 

?im utirfnfrr wrqrm ,r 

(hz 

“When the five knowledge-giving senses- 
and the Intellect disturb »not and even 
Reason stirs hot, that is the ultimate goal, 
that is Yoga; Yoga is the holding of the 
Indriyas including Mana under complete 
subjection’ ’. The senses are to be brought 
under the control of the Intellect and the 
Intellect under the subjection of the Ego. 
Self-realisation leads to strength. “JHHW 
* 18 ) says the Eenopa* 
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nishada. Self-realisation in its turn leads 
to self-determination. It is self-realisa¬ 
tion and self-determination that cures a 
man of all evils. The only way to disarm 
sorrow of its stings is to rationalise all 
emotions. Ignorance and passion must 
yield to knowledge and action. 

So far we have given but an outline of 
the path that leads to the conquest of sor¬ 
row but a mere alignment of the path does 
not lead to victory. The essential requi¬ 
sites for the conquest of sorrow are ( i ) a 
will, a persistent will t$, conquer, ( ii ) de¬ 
tailed and correct knowledge of the ways 
-and means and«(m) finally action. Where 
there is no will to conquer there can be no 
victory. Even with a strong will, victory 
Is often elusive. One who means to con¬ 
quer must begin with a fixed determination 
to do so. Perseverance and a determina¬ 
tion to conquer are some of the essentials 
of success. But will, however persistent, 
often fails, fags and falters. It is at this 
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critical stage that the G*uru brings the- 
erring disciple on to the line and screws up 
the will to the sticking point. Be it re¬ 
membered that nothing is denied to dogged 
pertinacity. If the nail will not go in at 
one stroke let it have another and another 
and another but the stroke must be right on 
the head. Hence a correct knowledge of 
the ways and means must be attained. 
One false step is never retrieved. 

It is well said :— 

“For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 

For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 

For want of a hq^se the rider was lost, 

For want of a rider the battle was lost, 

For want of a battle the kingdom was lost, 
And all was lost for a horse shoe nail”. 

However short, broad and smooth the- 
road to victory may be, there may be am¬ 
bushes and dangers lurking by the side. 
A Guru alone can guide the disciple* 
through. He alone has the necessary 
knowledge of the way. If courage fails he- 
puts it in. If doubts arise he clears them. 
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•off. He knows where a halt or double 
march is to be made. But a general, how¬ 
ever good and efficient, cannot lead to vic¬ 
tory unless the soldiers fight and know 
how to fight. The disciple must act for 
himself. Without action will and know¬ 
ledge are barren. Soldiers may fight but 
it is a general that conquers; so a disciple 
may act but it is the Guru who guides him 
on to the conquest. The problem then 
resolves itself into one of selection of the 
Guru and the personal action of the 
disciple. 

I*; 

We have already said that the Guru is 
incarnate Majitra-shakti. He must have 
living experience of what he inculcates 
upon his disciple. It is a common saying 
that example is better than precept. K 
Guru must teach by personal example 
rather than by precepts culled from the 
writings and sayings of wise men. He 
must prove himself the living embodiment 
■of those preeepts; or else a big library is 
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•as good as a Guru. As a mere study of 
volumes of books on strategy and tactics 
does not, without living experience, make 
a conquering hero so mere book lore with¬ 
out living experience cannot enable a Guru 
to guide the disciple to the goal. Precepts 
without living experience are mere verbi¬ 
age ; so are mere mantras. A Guru, who 
preaches on the conquest of sorrow, must 
himself show that he himself has conquer¬ 
ed it. Every virtue preached must be 
manifested in the Guru. Nay, to be in¬ 
carnate Mantra-shakti he must identify 
himself with jjjie Divine-shakti. It is 
such a Guru who can command implicit 
obedience from the discipl$ and such impli¬ 
cit obedience is the first virtue which the 
disciple should assiduously learn to attain. 
If one is serious about conquering sorrow 
he must find out a Guru —a Guru in the 
truest sense of the word—and surrender 
himself completely to him. 

While the disciple is to test whether 
the Guru is or is not a living embodiment 
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of what is expected of him, the Guru on 
his part will find whether or not the dis¬ 
ciple would be a proper material (^rforafirtf) 
for moulding. “The Hindu Shastras 
(Vaidik or Tantrik) regard Adhikara 
("RfWTT) or personal competency as the 
most important factor in determining the 
mode of culture to be prescribed for a can¬ 
didate. The Guru must test the mental' 
calibre, moral proclivity and physical apti¬ 
tude of the would be disciple and point out 
to him that path for which he is the most 
suited. In any case there must be sym¬ 
pathy between the two gp that one who 
seeks his salvation in Samsara (*rwpt) may 
have a Guru of the same path. The Tan- 
tra is the Mantra-Shastra. It prescribes 
that a Grihi (householder) should have a 
Guru, who is also a Grihi living in the 
same country. The Guru is. the root of 
Diksha (initiation) and Diksha is the root 
of Mantra. 

“Now-a-days as there is no one to criti¬ 
cise the editor of a newspaper, whilst the 
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latter criticises the whole world, so there 
is none to criticise the characteristics of 
shishyas whilst they criticise all Gurus. 
A competent Guru is never in want of com¬ 
petent shishyas and a competent shishya 
is also never in want of a competent Guru. 
One must make an offering of one’s ignor¬ 
ance to whomsoever one accepts as one’s 
Guru. This is the natural law of Guru 
and Shishya in this world. Unless one is 
ignorant, there is no necessity for him to 
take a Guru.” 

‘ ‘I am despite^ f my being well educat¬ 
ed in all subjects, a perfect ignoramus in 
the field of Sadhana, and tie Guru is not¬ 
withstanding his ignorance of all subjects, 
a past master in Siddhi (fafir) and Sadhana 
() • What I have to learn from him 
is unknown to me even in my dream. It 
is, therefore, the height of presumption, 
impertinence and foolishness on my part 
to try, blinded as I am by the vanity of 
worldly knowledge fasjT) to test 
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that spiritual knowledge which is in the 
possession of the Guru”. 

A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS. 

For his part the disciple may make as 
much of the following suggestions as he 
possibly can. 

(1) There is sweet in everything if we 
can but distil it out. Try to take a plea¬ 
surable interest in everything that comes 
your way. It will not leave your mind 
void. A mind quite vacant is a mind dis¬ 
tressed. 

(2) Do not take things^ at their face 
value for things are not what they seem. 
Dive deep and split things into their com¬ 
ponent parts, examine each part by itself, 
in its relation to other parts and in rela¬ 
tion to the whole. Such intellectual exer¬ 
cise will shut out unwelcome feelings. 

(3) Try to concentrate your mind upon 
one thing at a time and meditate upon the 
why, how, when, what &c. of things. On 
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attainment of sustained attention you can 
change more easily from objects temporal 
to objects mental and spiritual. 

(4) Let your actions be true to your 
thoughts. Dishonest action will harm 
you more than anybody else. 

(5) Think less of yourself and more of 
others for you are not an isolated entity. 

(6) “Be guided by the voice of your 
own soul, the voice of your higher self. 
Be true to your own soul, for it is through 
your own soul that the voice of God speaks 
to you. This TS conscience, intuition. 
Wisdom is the knowledge of God. It 
comes by intuition. He who would enter 
the realm of wisdom must first divest him¬ 
self of all pride. Conceited opinions are 
always suicidal in their influences and bar 
the door to the entrance of truth”. 

(7) “To recognise the fact that we are 
spirit, and to live in this thought is to be 
spiritually minded, and so to be in har- 
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mony and peace. Look for peace within. 
To be one with God is to be at peace. 
When the spiritual sense is opened, then it 
transcends all the limitations of the physi¬ 
cal senses and the intellect. To know 
this and to live in this realisation is not to 
live in heaven hereafter, but to live in hea¬ 
ven here and now, to-day and everydav. 
FaitK when rightly understood and rightly 
used is a force before which" nothing can 
stand. The same laws operate in every 
life. If you yield to adversity, the chances 
are that it will master you, hut if you re¬ 
cognise in your self the power of mastery 
over conditions, then adversity will yield 
to you and will be changed into prosperity. 
Courage begets strength, fear begets weak¬ 
ness.'” 

(8) “Thought is a force and it has 
occult power of unknown proportions when 
rightly used and wisely directed. When 
apparent adversity comes, be not cast down 
by it but make the best of it, and always 
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look forward for better things, for condi¬ 
tions more prosperous”. 

(9) “As we sow, so shall we also reap, 
not only in this life but in all lives. How 
foolish to think that any material posses¬ 
sions are ours. Nothing is ours that we 
cannot retain. The things, that come into 
our hands, come not for the purpose of 
being possessed but to be wisely used. 
We are stewards merely, and as stewards, 
we shall be held accountable for the way 
we use whatever is entrusted to us.” 

(10) ‘‘The gjeat central fact in human 
life is the coming into a conscious vital 
realisation of our oneness with Infinite 
Life, and the opening of ourselves fully to 
the divine inflow. 

‘‘The spirit of Infinite Life and Power 
that is behind all is what is called God. 
All is from Him and in Him.” 

(11) ‘‘Thought is the force with which 
each is building his own world, for 
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thoughts are forces. In the degree that 
thought is spiritualised does it become 
more subtle and powerful in its workings. 
The realm of the. unseen is the realm of 
cause and the realm of the seen is the realm 
of effect. We then are making, hour by 
hour, our own heaven or our own hell. In 
essence the life of God and the life of man 
are identically the same, and so are one. 
They differ not in essence or quality but 
in degree. 

(12) “Ignorance is the most potent 
factor in setting limitations to the majority 
of mankind. In the degree that we open 
ourselves to this divine inflow are we 
changed from men into God-men. You 
and I have the power within us to open or 
close ourselves, to this divine inflow exact¬ 
ly as we choose. 

“The thought life connects the physical 
life with the spiritual life. Thought is a 
vital living force, the most vital, subtle and 
irresistible force there is in this Universe. 
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Every one, however sensitively organised 
he may be, can acquire and gain the power 
of closing himself and of making himself 
positive (impervious) to all detrimental or 
undesirable influences ’ ’. 

(13) “The individual existence of man 
begins on the sense plane of the physical 
world, but rises or deepens in infinite gra¬ 
dations, spheres within and above spheres, 
to celestial heights of spiritual existence 
utterly inconceivable to the sense man. 
Life is continuous evolution, step by step ; 
there one neither skips nor jumps. 

(14) “The human will has its limita¬ 
tions. The divine will isihe will of the 
higher self and has no limitations. The 
whole of human life is cause and effect, 
there is no such thing in it as chance; 
nor is there even in all the wide universe. 
There will come exactly what we cause to 
come (consciously or unconsciously). 

(15) “Selfishness is at the root of all 
error, sin and crime and ignorance is the 
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basis of all selfishness. It is the ignorant 
man who is selfish. The truly wise man 
is never selfish. 

(16) “Look deeper and you will find 
the very God in every human soul but re¬ 
member it takes a God to recognise a God. 
Live only in the thought of love for all and 
you will draw love to you from all. Every 
thought you entertain is a force that goes 
out, and every thought comes back laden 
with its kind. This is an immutable law. 
Love inspires love, hatred breeds hatred. 
Love and good will stimulate and build up 
the body; hatred and malice corrode and 
tear it down. ‘Hatred can always be con¬ 
quered by love. Any one can be exclu¬ 
sive ; it comes easy. It takes and signifies 
a large nature to be universal, to be in¬ 
clusive. 

“With God there is no respect of per¬ 
sons. If any man lacks wisdom let Him 
ask it of God’’, 
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In conclusion we can only repeat once 
again what Lord Shrikrishna enjoined on 
Arjuna “be “withdraw from 

the subordination of Indriya and Mana, 
be in Yoga and go on doing your work” 

ire ww <*»sn 

The shortest way to the conquest of sorrow 
is to think out all about it and to ponder 
frequently over, “Who art Thou, whence 
hast Thou come and who are those you 
mourn for”— “grr 3TRn 1^: — 

o=w w[ ire: *nqre:—” 

The sting is in the feeling and the cure 
is in the understanding of sorrow. 
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NOTE. 

In deference to the wishes of a respect¬ 
ed and erudite critic this note is added to 
elucidate the meaning of Vedantic Prana. 

1. ";jfrI m sttitst* mT.” 

*iO- Prana is consciousness and cons¬ 
ciousness is Prana. 

"iranwr srgr”($ 31^). 

Consciousness is Brahma. 

“OT, sn&fa” (srHi*). 

Prana is Brahma. 

2. Rayi and Prana are the twins out 
of which the universe i^ evolved (? H »). 
Here Prana manifests itself as the subject- 
object Principle or Self-consciousness. 

3. “snf^r * t *TOi: HW* (? tf *) Self- 

consciousness first materialises itself in the 
Cosmic Sun—the material being the most 
tenuous ether continuum ’sn^nu)- 

Self-consciousness as manifested in the 
Cosmic Sun is the Universal Ego or Para- 
matma 
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4 uror* 

(\ H $). The Sun holds all Pranas 
in his rays. Prana here is Cosmic ray 'or 
luminous point in the ether continuum. 
As Self-consciousness it is Individual Ego 

(^rran). 

n?r. * *ng:” (i 

What is Prana is Vayu. Here Vayu is 
the same entity as the Cosmic ray (rTCflPJT) 
and is the unit both of matter and self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness as mate¬ 
rialised and manifested in Vayu is Indra 
(Individual Ego, -Jivatma). and 

wo- 

5. usf 

mvrx: (i \w\ti 

The senses are Pranas for they adopt 
the form and function of Prana and are 
therefore named after it. Here Prana 
is self-consciousness as manifested in the 
sense-organs (*%!)• 

6. The air we breathe is called Prana 
(ifsn—ftPH, W^) after the dominant’ 
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element ,Wsyu> m tne mixture, 'rue air 
(Vayu) is a coarser derivative of Vayu 
explained above in 4. - 

7. Thus Prana is Consciousness mani¬ 
festing itself in varying degrees in? differ¬ 
ent forms of matter. It literally means— 
Pra —free and Ana —to live, move—free life 
indicated in matter by free movement. 
“It is in fact in freedom” says Sir John 
iWoodroffe in his ‘World as Power and 
Power as Life’ “that we find the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of living sub¬ 
stance”. 

"vmvn wwhi 

(sift I Atma is derived from 
the root ’(perpetual motiop] and means 
energy. Prajnatma is conscious energy Or 
energising consciousness. It is this cons¬ 
cious. energy that shapes itself into the 
complex we know as the universe. Sharlr 
to shrink) literally means what' is 
capable of increase or dimunition, magni-* 
tude, body. 


FINIS. 




